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SATURDAY  CONVENTION  SPEAKERS 


The  President  Reports 

Arthur  Bennett  Lipkin,  President 
of  the  American  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra  League  and  conductor  of  the 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  Symphony, 
opened  the  convention  with  an  in¬ 
spiring  challenge  to  all  persons 
present  to  reevaluate  the  seriousness 
of  their  work  with  their  individual 
orchestras  and  with  the  national 
symphony  organization. 

"Counts,  dukes  and  the  Golden 
Horseshoe  sponsored  symphony  or¬ 
chestras  in  past  centuries.  In  this, 
the  20th  century,  orchestras  and  fine 
music  are  sponsored,  loved  and 
wanted  by  the  people  themselves. 
We,  the  representatives  of  both  the 
wide  music-loving  American  public 
and  of  the  orchestras  themselves, 
must  see  to  it  that  the  orchestras  are 
given  the  best  possible  guidance 
and  the  greatest  possible  inspiration 
and  support. 

"The  cultural  development  of 
America  can  never  rest  solely  on  the 
work  of  the  major  orchestras  —  im¬ 
portant  as  they  are.  All  that  is 
necessary,  is  to  plot  the  geographi¬ 
cal  location  of  the  major  orchestras 
on  a  map  of  this  great  country  in 
order  to  immediately  see  the  atten¬ 
dant  uneven  distribution  of  profes¬ 
sional  orchestral  music  in  America. 

"It  is  the  widespread  community 
orchestras  which  are  helping  to 
create  larger  and  wider  audiences 
for  great  orchestral  music  through¬ 
out  the  nation. 

"Do  not  put  a  circle  around  what 
we  have  done  so  far.  We  haven’t 
begun  to  tap  the  resources  of  talent 
and  support  in  this  country  for  our 
orchestras.  Developing  this  rich 
source  of  talent,  uncovering  the 
hidden  financial  support,  and  foster¬ 
ing  wider  and  wider  audiences  is 
the  great  task  that  lies  before  us  as 
individuals  and  as  members  of  a 
national  symphony  organization.  We 
must  find  and  develop  leadership. 
We  must  take  a  vigorous  stand  for 
high  musical  standards,  and  we 
must  ever  seek  to  make  our  own 
orchestras  effective  organizations  in 
meeting  the  cultural  needs  of  our 
own  communities  and  thus  of  the 
entire  nation." 


The  American 
Symphony  Orchestra 
League  Comes  of  Age 

The  long  cherished  vision  of 
many  sincere  people  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
might  someday  become  a  far-flung, 
service  organization,  able  to  provide 
community  orchestras  with  militant 
leadership,  significant,  and  accurate 
data  and  research  on  many  aspects 
of  symphony  financing,  field  assis¬ 
tance  on  organization  and  promo¬ 
tion  and  scores  of  other  reguested 
services  —  that  vision  is  beginning 
to  become  an  actuality  as  a  result 
of  the  1950  national  convention  at 
Wichita. 

The  officers  and  executive  com¬ 
mittee  proudly  announce  that  interim 
arrangements  have  been  made  for 
the  League  to  employ  a  full  time 
executive  secretary  so  that  ex¬ 
panded  services  may  be  started,  na¬ 
tional  data  collected,  orchestra  prob¬ 
lems  studied  more  thoroughly  and 
solid  financing  obtained  for  the 
League. 

With  the  availability  of  expanded 
services,  the  League  now  feels  it  is 
justified  in  launching  a  vigorous 
nation-wide  membership  campaign 
with  full  conviction  that  almost  every 
symphony  orchestra  throughout  the 
nation  will  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  avail  itself  of  the  help,  guidance 
and  inspiration  which  comes  through 
close  association  with  other  leading 
successful  symphonies. 


Convention 

Registration 

Over  sixty  persons  attended  the 
1950  League  Convention  in  Wichita. 
Altogether  they  represented  40  or¬ 
chestras,  25  states,  15  colleges  and 
universities,  and  several  public 
school  systems. 

The  states  represented  stretched 
from  New  York.  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island  on  the  east  coast  to 
Wyoming.  Idaho  and  Arizona  in  the 
west;  from  Duluth,  Minnesota  in  the 
north  to  Tampa,  Florida  and  Texas 
in  the  south.  Conductors,  managers, 
orchestra  members,  board  members, 
women’s  committee  members  and 
audience  members  were  all  present 
to  add  their  experiences  and  obser¬ 
vations  on  symphony  orchestras, 
their  problems,  aims  and  hopes. 


Five  Major 
Symphonies 
Represented  at 
League  Convention 

Five  major  symphonies  were  rep¬ 
resented  at  the  League  Convention 
in  Wichita.  Mr.  Arthur  ludson.  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic, 
attended  the  Saturday  sessions  and 
delivered  the  address  at  the  League 
banquet. 

Giovanni  Cardelli,  manager  of  the 
Dallas  Symphony;  George  ludd,  Jr., 
(Continued  on  Page  A) 


Arthur  Judson 
Applauds  the  Work 
of  Community 
Orchestras 

"America's  musical  civilization  is 
the  product  of  the  countries  of  mid¬ 
dle  Europe.  It  took  Europe  a  thou¬ 
sand  years  to  obtain  her  results.  It 
has  taken  America  the  incredibly 
short  space  of  150  years  to  achieve 
her  results  in  musical  development," 
according  to  Arthur  Judson.  manager 
of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  in  an 
address  before  the  American  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  League  conven¬ 
tion. 

"Today,  fine  music  is  big  business 
in  America  as  evidenced  by  the 
following;  there  are  now  31  major 
symphony  orchestras  operating  on 
annual  budgets  of  $100,000  or  more. 
In  1948  their  expenditures  totaled 
$9,218,898.00  and  they  suffered  a 
gross  deficit  of  $3,534,000.00.  That 
deficit  was  entirely  met  by  people 
who  believed  in  America’s  sym¬ 
phony  orchestras. 

"In  1948,  there  were  22  secondary 
orchestras.  109  minor  orchestras  and 
at  least  400  school  orchestras,  giving 
a  total  of  531  orchestras  which  op¬ 
erated  with  practically  not  one  cent 
of  subsidy.  In  1948  some  30.000,000 
persons,  or  one  person  in  every  five 
in  the  United  States  attended  con¬ 
certs.  Between  $20,000,000  and 
$30,000,000  in  performance  fees 
were  guaranteed  to  concert  artists 
alone  in  that  one  year.  In  short,  the 
great  American  people  are  crying 
for  and  getting  the  opportunity  to 
listen  to  great  music  and  fine  artists. 

"Today,  many  people  are  fearful 
of  the  future,  apprehensive  that  the 
machine  has  enslaved  man  —  that 
materialism  is  our  end.  But,  I  say  to 
you,  that  it  is  —  after  all  —  the  spiri¬ 
tual  things  that  count  —  the  intangi¬ 
bles  that  make  life  worth  living.  The 
essence  of  life  becomes  those  things 
we  choose  to  do  —  those  things  we 
participate  in  after  the  day’s  work 
is  done;  those  things  we  serve  freely 
with  our  vision,  talent,  love  and 
spiritual  force  —  and  that  spiritual 
force  can  accomplish  almost  any¬ 
thing. 

"You  people  who  are  working  for 
and  with  community  orchestras  are 
bringing  that  spiritual  force  to  bear 
on  the  performance  of  music.  No¬ 
where  else  in  the  world  can  you 
find  men  and  women  supporting 
music  in  this  active,  vigorous  way. 
What  you  are  doing  is  the  most 
significant  movement  in  the  cultural 
development  of  the  United  States 
today. 
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PURPOSE  of  the  LEAGUE 

The  object  of  the  League  shall  be  to 
develop  and  stimulate  the  growth  of 
civic  and  community  symphony  orches¬ 
tras  in  the  United  States,  to  further  the 
welfare  of  these  organizations  by  an 
interchange  of  ideas,  to  increase  the 
opportunities  for  American  conductors, 
composers,  and  artists— and  in  general 
to  improve  the  standards  of  civic  sym¬ 
phony  orchestras. 
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The  Dallas  Symphony 
A  Community  Asset! 

"In  Dallas  (Texas),  the  Symphony 
is  looked  upon  as  a  valuable  civic 
asset,"  stated  Giovanni  Cardelli, 
manager  of  the  Dallas  Symphony. 
"This  view  is  borne  out,  not  only  in 
high  sounding  phrases  on  the  part 
of  the  people  and  business  interests 
of  Dallas,  but  also  in  terms  of 
financial  support." 

Mr.  Cardelli  reviewed  the  or¬ 
chestra's  plan  for  fund  raising  which 
results  in  a  total  annual  symphony 
income  of  $250,000.  "Our  fund  rais¬ 
ing  organization  is  a  rather  loosely 
knit  group,  handled  primarily  by 
seven  or  eight  men.  Each  represents 
a  particular  unit  of  the  Dallas  busi¬ 
ness  world  —  such  as  the  retail 
stores,  the  oil  industry,  the  theaters, 
etc.  Each  representative  decides  up¬ 
on  the  amount  which  his  segment  of 
the  business  world  should  contribute 
to  the  symphony.  The  representative 
of  that  group  then  goes  to  its  indi¬ 
vidual  members  and  raises  the 
needed  symphony  contribution." 

"Our  people  are  convinced  that 
the  Symphony  is  a  fine  thing  for 
Dallas,"  stated  Mr.  Cardelli.  One 
business  man,  making  a  510,000 
contribution  to  the  orchestra  wrote 
saying,  "You  will  never  see  me  at 
one  of  your  concerts,  because  I  don't 
like  that  sort  of  thing,  but  I  want  to 
do  my  share  to  insure  the  continued 
success  of  the  symphony  so  that  my 
children  may  enjoy  and  profit  from 
it." 

Another  contributor  of  $5,000  to 
the  orchestra  reported  that  following 
the  recent  southwest  tour  of  the 
Dallas  Symphony,  he  found  a  much 
more  ready  market  for  the  quality 
merchandise  sold  by  his  Dallas 
corporation. 

The  orchestra  organization  has 
found  it  necessary  to  do  a  great  deal 
of  missionary  work  with  some  in¬ 
dustries  —  sometimes  talking  with 
their  managers  for  months  and  years 
before  convincing  them  that  they  too 
have  a  stake  in  the  orchestra.  This 
has  been  especially  true  of  the  big 
chain  corporations  which  have  retail 
outlets  in  Dallas. 

Individual  policies  of  certain  cor¬ 
porations  have  required  special 
handling  and  special  approaches. 
For  instance,  instead  of  making  out¬ 
right  contributions,  one  firm  pur¬ 
chases  program  advertising  at  much 
higher  rate  than  is  ordinarily 
charged  by  the  orchestra.  Another 
firm,  specializing  in  teen-age  cloth¬ 
ing,  prefers  to  purchase  concerts 
planned  specifically  for  the  teen-age 
group  and  advertises  them  as  "Date 
Concerts."  The  concerts  are  free, 
but  the  young  people  must  call  at 
the  store  for  the  complimentary  ad¬ 
mission  tickets. 

"But,"  stated  Mr.  Cardelli,  "all  of 
these  plans  mean  financial  support 
for  the  orchestra,  participation  by 
the  community  and  a  healthy,  sound, 
symphony  organization.  Every  town 
and  city  derive  certain  beneficial 
results  from  a  symphony  orchestra. 
Carefully  analyze  and  interpret 
these  results,  then  bring  them  before 
your  own  people,  industry  and  busi¬ 
ness  houses  repeatedly  and  force- 


'Xonvention  Tips  on 
Selling  Your 
Symphony^' 

Public  utilities  usually  set  aside 
considerable  funds  for  institutional 
and  goodwill  advertising.  Ask  them 
for  help  with  symphony  publicity. 

Charleston  (West  Va.)  Symphony 

•{r 

Regular  pre-concert  radio  pro¬ 
grams  increase  public  interest  in 
the  symphony.  Use  material  on  or¬ 
chestra  personalities  and  the  music 
to  be  played,  but  don't  put  the 
orchestra  soloists  on  the  air. 

Tampa  Symphony 
☆ 

The  "softening-up"  technique  used 
during  the  last  fund  raising  cam¬ 
paign  included  mailings  every  other 
day  as  follows: 

2  postal  cards  —  clever  "teasers" 

1  letter  discussing  the  orchestra  — 
its  aims  and  needs 

2  more  postal  "teasers" 

Personal  solicitation. 

Wichita  Symphony 
☆ 

Use  stubs,  giving  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  recured  from  orchestra  raf¬ 
fles  and  benefits,  for  symphony 
concert  promotion  mailing  lists. 

Kalamazoo  Symphony 
☆ 

Try  postage  meter  advertising 
during  fund  raising  campaigns.  Most 
firms  having  postage  meters  will  be 
glad  to  cooperate. 

Chatanooga  Symphony 
☆ 

Ask  the  utility  companies  and 
banks  to  insert  symphony  announce¬ 
ments  in  their  monthly  statements. 
The  orchestra  should  provide  the 
inserts. 

Tucson  Symphony 
☆ 

Make  use  of  the  industrial  news 
organs  within  your  area  for  sym¬ 
phony  promotion. 

Tampa  Symphony 
☆ 

Charleston  (South  Carolina)  Sym¬ 
phony  used  a  Symphony  Tag  Day 
as  a  source  of  funds. 

Ask  the  Telephone  Time  Service 
in  your  community  to  carry  orches¬ 
tra  plugs  during  campaign. 

Chattanooga  Symphony 
☆ 

Car  bumper  card  advertising  has 
temporary  value,  but  may  not  be 
worth  the  cost,  for  the  cards  are 
quickly  spoiled. 

Tampa  Symphony 

☆ 

Street  car  and  bus  card  adver¬ 
tising  seems  to  give  good  coverage. 
The  space  usually  is  donated,  but 
the  orchestra  should  provide  the 
cards. 

Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Symphony 
☆ 

Sell  the  music  itself  by  linking 
orchestra  promotion  with  other  cul¬ 
tural  activities  in  the  libraries  and 
museums. 

Philadelphia  Orchestra 

☆ 

Daily  thumb  nail  sketches  and 
small  photographs  of  orchestra 
(Continued  on  Page  7) 


fully.  Show  them  that  your  orchestra 
is  giving  more  value  received  and 
linancial  support  will  be  forth¬ 
coming." 


Successful  Newspaper 
Publicity  — The 
Tampa  Way 

Lyman  Wiltse,  conductor  of  the 
three  year  old  Tampa  (Florida) 
Symphony  reviewed  the  successful 
newspaper  publicity  used  by  that 
orchestra.  The  growth  of  the  or¬ 
chestra  and  the  success  of  the  pub¬ 
licity  are  reflected  in  the  constantly 
increasing  budgets; 

1947- 48  budget  $10,000  —  Publicity 
handled  on  a  volunteer  basis 

1948- 49  budget  $18,000  —  Publicity 
handled  by  paid  publicity  person 

1949- 50  budget  $20,000  —  Publicity 
handled  by  woman's  committee 
member 

1950- 51  budget  $24,000  —  Publicity 
plans  yet  to  be  made. 

Mr.  Wiltse  reported  that  the  pub¬ 
licity  plan  used  in  the  third  year 
was  generally  felt  to  be  the  most 
successful,  and  recommended  the 
following  procedures; 

1.  Arrange  for  interviews  with 
publishers  of  local  newspapers,  in¬ 
terpreting  the  problems  and  aims  of 
the  symphony  to  the  publishers, 
asking  for  instructions  on  contacts 
with  the  paper.  Try  to  get  regular 
press  representatives  assigned  to 
the  orchestra  from  the  following 
departments: 

a.  City  editor  or  his  delegated 

assistant. 

b.  Music  and  radio  editor 

c.  Feature  writer 

d.  Columnist 

e.  Society  editor. 

2.  Plan  for  continuous  —  not  spas¬ 
modic  publicity. 

3.  Give  each  newspaper  its  share 
of  first  run  stories. 

4.  Give  each  paper  an  exclusive 
story,  now  and  then. 

5.  Use  the  out  of  town  newspapers 
in  areas  adjoining  your  city.  This 
usually  necessitates  filing  stories 
directly  with  those  papers  well  in 
advance  of  publication  dates. 

6.  Be  constantly  alert  to  possible 
human  interest  stories  within  the 
orchestra  organization. 

7.  Take  advantage  of  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  obtain  dignified  advertising 
sponsored  by  local  merchants. 

8.  Draw  up  a  master  publicity  plan 
and  time  schedule  for  the  entire 
year,  letting  it  be  flexible  enough  to 
take  advantage  of  special  news  op¬ 
portunities. 

9.  Use  newspaper  space  intelli¬ 
gently  and  constantly  and  the  news¬ 
papers  will  be  strong  supporters  of 
your  orchestra. 

Overwhelming  evidence  of  the 
success  of  the  Tampa  Orchestra's 
policies  was  shown  through  the 
huge,  bulging  press  book  of  clip¬ 
pings  which  was  on  display  during 
the  convention. 
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1950-51  OFFICERS 


Front  Row;  Francis  Madeira,  Arthur  Bennett  Lipkin,  Helen  M.  Thompson 
Back  Row:  James  Robertson,  Eldon  Bayley,  Leo  Kopp,  Blaine  D.  Coolbaugh 


League  Officers  for  1950-51 
Lipkin  Re-elected  President 

The  following  recommendations  for  League  officers  to  serve  until  the 
1951  Convention  were  unanimously  accepted  by  the  League  membership 
at  the  1950  Convention. 

Honorary  President:  Mrs.  Leta  G.  Snow,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 

President:  Arthur  Bennett  Lipkin,  conductor  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Sym¬ 
phony. 

Regional  Vice-Presidents: 

New  England:  Mrs.  Emma  Arms  Fisher,  Founder,  Boston  Civic 
Symphony. 

Eastern;  Francis  Madeira,  Conductor  Rhode  Island  Philharmonic. 

Southeastern:  Lyman  Wiltse,  Conductor  Tampa  Symphony. 

Middle  western:  Leo  Kucinski,  Conductor  Sioux  City  Symphony. 

Southwestern:  Samuel  S.  Fain,  Conductor  Tucson  Symphony. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Thompson,  Mgr.  Charleston  (W.  Va.) 
Symphony. 

Executive  Committee; 

Leo  Kopp.  Conductor  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Symphony. 

Blaine  Coolbaugh,  Conductor  Casper  (Wyo.)  Symphony. 

James  Robertson,  Conductor  Wichita  (Kan.)  Symphony. 

Eldon  Bayley,  President  Springfield  (Ohio)  Symphony. 

Members  of  the  Nominating  Committee  were;  Alan  Watrous,  chairman; 
Herman  Felber,  Conductor  Kalamazoo  and  Northwestern  University  Sym¬ 
phonies;  Lyman  Wiltse,  Conductor  Tampa  Symphony;  Max  Risch,  Jr., 
President  St.  Louis  Philharmonic;  and  Samuel  S.  Fain,  Conductor  Tucson 
Symphony. 


Watrous  Heads 
League  National 
Membership  Drive 

"Every  symphony  orchestra  in  the 
country,  every  musical  organization 
and  individual  interested  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Our  American  musical 
life  has  a  stake  in  the  American 
Symphony  Orchestra  League,"  stated 
Alan  Watrous.  chairman  of  the  na¬ 
tion-wide  League  membership  drive. 
"The  League  is  the  only  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  country  which  is  equipped 
and  prepared  to  assist  in  the  es¬ 
tablishment  and  development  of 
community  symphony  orchestras. 
Wherever  a  symphony  is  establi¬ 
shed,  a  new  audience  is  developed 
for  all  types  of  music.  More  students 
begin  the  study  of  music;  more  peo¬ 
ple  purchase  records;  more  people 
listen  to  radio  broadcasts  of  fine 
music.  A  local  symphony  orchestra 
promotes  not  only  itself  —  but  all 
fine  music  in  all  its  mediums." 

Symphonies  operating  on  small  or 
no  cash  budgets,  the  more  extensi¬ 
vely  organized  community  orches¬ 
tras,  college  orchestras  and  the 
major  symphonies  are  all  welcomed 
as  League  members.  "We  find  that 
there  is  very  little  correlation  be¬ 
tween  the  size  of  an  orchestra's  bud¬ 
get  and  the  wealth  of  valuable 
ideas  which  come  forth  as  possible 
solutions  to  symphony  problems. 
Every  community  devises  its  own 
methods  which  may  be  adaptable 
to  some  other  community.  They  all 
bring  valuable  experience  to  the 
total  cause  of  symphony  orchestras 
in  America  today,"  stated  Watrous. 

Inasmuch  as  orchestras  with  vary¬ 
ing  sized  budgets  cannot  all  afford 
to  pay  the  same  membership  dues, 
a  sliding  scale  of  dues,  based  on  the 
orchestra’s  income  was  adopted  by 
the  League  at  the  convention.  The 
new  schedule  was  placed  in  effect 
for  new  members  as  of  June  19,  1950. 
The  new  schedule  will  go  into  ef¬ 
fect  for  present  paid-up  members  of 
the  League  as  their  memberships 
come  due  throughout  the  year. 

NEW  SCHEDULE  OF  LEAGUE 
MEMBERSHIP  DUES 

1.  Orchestra  Membershijys 

a.  Orchestra  having  annual  bud¬ 
gets  of  SOOOO  to  S5.000  —  annual 
League  membership  dues  SIO.OO 

b.  Orchestras  having  annual  bud¬ 

gets  of  S5.000  to  S25,000  —  annual 
League  membership  dues . S25.00 

c.  Orchestras  having  annual  bud¬ 

gets  of  over  S25,000— annual  League 
membership  dues  . S35.00 

2.  Service  Memberships . S35.00 

Service  memberships  are  avail¬ 
able  to  major  symphonies,  publi¬ 
shers,  artist  agencies  and  other  busi 
ness  interests. 

3.  Individual  Memberships . S5.00 

Special  classifications  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  those  individuals  desiring 
to  make  larger  supporting  gifts  to 
the  League. 

The  membership  drive  will  be 
handled  on  a  territorial  basis,  with 
each  League  officer  and  member  of 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 


Special  Services 
of  the  League 

To  Be  Available  to 
Members  Only 

Inasmuch  as  the  expanded  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  League  will  be  costly, 
members  of  the  League  Executive 
Committee  voted  that  special  ser¬ 
vices  such  as  supplying  special 
data,  undertaking  special  research, 
supplying  of  extra  reports,  etc.,  can 
be  made  available  only  to  League 
members  from  now  on.  The  News 
Letter  will  continue  to  be  circulated 
widely,  however,  and  all  orches¬ 
tras.  musical  organizations  and  in¬ 
terested  individuals  are  invited  to 
become  League  members. 


League  Finance 
Committee  Report 
Unanimously  Accepted 

League  President  Arthur  Bennett 
Lipkin  appointed  a  finance  com¬ 
mittee  to  meet  during  the  convention 
and  charged  the  committee  with  the 
specific  task  of  recommending  a 
method  whereby  the  League  could 
raise  S5.000  for  operation  costs  from 
July  1,  1950  to  June  30,  1951. 

The  committee  chairman.  Max 
Risch.  Jr.,  president  of  the  St.  Louis 
Philharmonic,  reported  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  felt  the  League  would  need 
considerably  more  funds  than  $5,000 
in  order  to  maintain  a  sufficiently 
wide  service  program. 

However,  the  committee  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  basic  $5,000  should 
be  raised  through  the  membership 
itself  through  a  well  organized  na- 


Helen  M.  Thompson 
Accepts  Appointment 
As  Full  Time  League 
Executive  Secretary 

Mrs.  Helen  M.  Thompson,  manager 
of  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Symphony 
Orchestra  for  eight  years,  and 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  American 
Symphony  Orchestra  League  for  the 
past  four  years,  has  accepted  the 
position  of  full  time  executive  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  League.  She  has  been 
granted  a  leave  of  absence  from  the 
Charleston  Orchestra  in  order  to 
help  organize  the  widely  expanded 
program  of  the  League. 

Mrs.  Thompson  has  had  years  of 
experience  in  community  work,  in 
the  organization  and  management 
of  symphony  orchestras,  as  a  play¬ 
ing  member  of  several  community 
symphonies,  and  as  a  member  of  an 
industrial  promotion  and  publicity 
staff.  A  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Illinois,  Mrs.  Thompson  majored 
in  psychology  and  was  engaged  in 
professional  social  work  in  Illinois, 
Wisconsin  and  New  York  State. 
However,  from  the  time  she  was  old 
enough  to  hold  a  violin,  she  has 
been  involved  in  various  aspects  of 
community  activities  in  music  —  in¬ 
cluding  private  study,  small  en¬ 
sembles,  college  and  community 
orchestras. 

Upon  accompanying  her  chemist- 
tympanist  husband  to  West  Virginia 
in  1940,  she  became  interested  in  the 
new  and  struggling  Charleston  Sym¬ 
phony,  taking  over  as  manager  in 
1942.  Since  that  time,  the  Charleston 
Orchestra,  under  the  musical  direc¬ 
tion  of  Antonio  Modarelli,  has  achi¬ 
eved  nation-wide  fame  as  it  pio¬ 
neered  in  showing  that  an  orches¬ 
tra's  policies  can  be  so  established 
as  to  make  the  orchestra  both  a  fine 
musical  organization,  an  institution 
of  rare  opportunity  for  local  talent 
and  a  medium  of  wide  and  effective 
publicity  for  its  city  and  state. 

Mrs.  Thompson  has  received  sev¬ 
eral  awards  for  journalistic  work 
and  in  1948  won  the  national  $500 
first  prize  offered  by  the  American 
Music  Conference  for  a  fact  story  on 
the  development  of  music  in  an 
American  community.  Several  of  her 
articles  on  various  aspects  of  sym¬ 
phony  orchestras  have  been  publi¬ 
shed  and  a  series  of  articles  titled 
"The  Establishment  and  Develop¬ 
ment  of  Community  Symphonies"  is 
now  appearing  in  the  Music  Journal. 
Mrs.  Thompson  has  served  as  news 
editor  of  the  League  News  Letter 
for  the  last  two  years.  She  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Alpha  Chi 
Omega  and  Local  136  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Federation  of  Musicians. 


ticnal  membership  campaign  on  a 
state  and  territorial  basis  under  the 
direction  of  Alan  Watrous,  manager 
of  the  Wichita  Symphony.  Needed 
additional  funds  should  then  be  ob¬ 
tained  through  grants  and  contribu¬ 
tions. 

The  following  projected  schedule 
of  memberships  was  recommended: 

100  orchestra  memberships  at 

$10.00  each  . $1,000 

(Continued  on  Page  4) 


Connie,  the 
Convention  Kibitzer, 
Kibitzes 

Darned,  ii  they  didn't  seem  to  be 
having  fun  —  those  symphony  peo¬ 
ple!  But  their  idea  of  fun  seems  to 
be  a  constant  yakkity-yak  about 
conductors,  orchestras,  music,  peo¬ 
ple,  and  taxes. 

They  started  in  at  the  crack  of 
dawn.  One  of  'em  would  appear  in 
the  hotel  dining  room  and  pretty 
soon  somebody  else  would  wander 
in.  They'd  apparently  give  the  old 
symphony  sign,  would  team  up  and 
order  coffee.  Then  a  half  a  dozen 
more  would  appear  and  the  whole 
gang  of  'em  would  move  to  a  bigger 
table  and  the  talk  would  get  louder 
and  louder. 

I  swear  that  went  on  all  day  long 
for  three  solid  days.  Everybody  in 
that  crowd  knew  everybody  else,  or 
maybe  they  just  got  acquainted 
mighty  fast  —  for  there  sure  weren't 
any  lone  sheep  or  wall  flowers  at 
that  convention. 

They  did  take  a  few  minutes  off 
location  and  go  on  the  Boeing  Air¬ 
plane  Company  tour.  I  missed  it, 
but  Aggie,  my  assistant  Kibitzer  says 
that  the  yakkity-yak  went  right  on 
in  the  bus  all  during  the  trip.  They 
probably  didn't  even  look  at  our  jet 
bombers  or  the  way  they're  put 
together  —  with  rivets  and  stuff, 
mostly  done  by  pretty  handsome 
guys  at  that. 

Then  our  Wichita  Symphony  Wom¬ 
ens'  Committee  gave  a  party  — 
fixed  up  a  marvelous  buffet  supper. 
You  know  —  snazzey  sandwiches, 
fancy  cakes  —  that  kind  of  thing. 
Well  slay  me  if  those  symphony 
jerks  didn't  just  mill  around  and 
keep  right  on  talking  orchestra  talk 
until  about  1:00  a.  m.  like  they  en¬ 
joyed  it.  Stalin  could  have  moved 
right  into  Wichita  and  they'd  never 
known  the  difference  unless  he'd 
brought  a  conductor  or  a  bass 
fiddler  along. 

I  actually  went  to  a  couple  of  the 
meetings,  the  first  one  because  1 
was  told  to  —  the  next  one  because, 
of  all  things,  I  wanted  to.  (Besides, 
the  hotel  was  air  conditioned  and 
my  office  very  definitely  is  not!  My 
boss  just  doesn't  realize  how  a  little 
physical  comfort  would  increase  my 
efficiency  and  dollar  value  to  him.) 

By  golly,  man,  woman,  and 
child  —  they  were  up  and  at  'em  in 
the  meetings.  Everybody  dying  to 
tell  everybody  else  how  they  did  it 
back  home.  Chest  thumping?  Well, 
maybe,  but  I  pretty  much  got  the 
idea  that  they  have  all  felt  "the 
call"  to  be  missionaries  for  this 
symphony  thing  the  country  over. 
There  didn't  seem  to  be  a  feeling 
of  competition  —  but  everybody  was 
actually  trying  to  help  everybody 
else,  because  they  told  of  their  fail¬ 
ures  just  like  they  bragged  about 
their  successes. 

I  got  some  of  'em  identified,  and 
my  word!  It's  different  than  I  thought 
in  that  orchestra  world.  I  always 
supposed  there  was  a  caste  system. 
But  conductors  actually  talked  to 
orchestra  players.  Managers  smiled 
at  conductors  and  board  members 
told  bum  jokes  to  everybody.  One 
thing  though  —  the  whole  outfit 


Excise  Tax  Bill 

The  tax  bill  as  written  by 
the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  passed  by  the 
U.  S.  House  of  Representatives 
gives  full  relief  to  symphony 
orchestras  from  all  excise 
taxes  on  concert  tickets.  As 
the  News  Letter  goes  to  press, 
the  bill  is  being  studied  by 
the  Senate  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee,  will  be  adjusted  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  committee  find¬ 
ings  and  presented  to  the 
Senate  for  passage. 

All  orchestras  are  urged  to 
immediately  present  a  clear 
cut  statement  of  their  com¬ 
munity  services  and  their 
financial  need  for  relief  from 
the  excise  taxes  to  the  sena¬ 
tors  from  their  districts. 


Oklahoma  City 
Symphony  Develops 
Successful  Radio  Series 

George  Judd,  Jr.,  manager  of  the 
Oklahoma  City  Symphony  gave  a 
rousing  testimony  for  the  value  of 
radio  in  extending  support  for  the 
symphony.  During  the  1949-50  sea¬ 
son,  the  orchestra  initiated  a  weekly 
broadcast  over  a  statewide  network 
composed  of  small  stations.  Taking 
his  cue  from  the  occasion  itself  — 
a  relatively  new  symphony  playing 
music  in  a  relatively  new  part  of 
the  country  over  an  esentially  20th 
century  medium,  radio  —  Conductor 
Victor  Allesandro  decided  the  broad¬ 
cast  programs  would  be  devoted  ex¬ 
clusively  to  20th  century  music. 

The  success  of  the  series  brought 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  Mutual  Net¬ 
work  which  picked  it  up  on  a  sus¬ 
taining  basis.  Next,  the  program  re¬ 
ceived  foreign  coverage  and  the 
resultant  state,  national  and  inter¬ 
national  audience  and  publicity  has 
greatly  increased  the  local  support 
of  the  orchestra  in  Oklahoma  City. 


Five  Major 
Symphonies  Repre¬ 
sented  at  League 
Convention 

(Continued  from  Page  I) 
manager  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Sym¬ 
phony;  Richard  Wangerin,  manager 
of  the  Kansas  City  Symphony  and 
Miss  Eleanor  Bushnell  Davis,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Women's  Committee  of  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  participated 
in  the  programs  and  discussion 
periods. 

The  managers  of  the  major  sym¬ 
phonies  suggested  that  both  the  pro¬ 
fessional  and  community  orchestras 
should  give  study  to  the  possibility 
of  joint  meetings  of  the  two  groups 
at  some  future  date. 


bowed  and  scraped  to  women's  com¬ 
mittee  members.  They  sure  know 
which  side  their  bread  is  buttered  on. 


''Let  the  Conductor 
Conduct,"  Pleads 
Victor  Norman 

The  conductor's  grave  responsibi¬ 
lities  as  the  musical  director  of  a 
symphony  orchestra,  and  the  great 
difficulty  he  faces  in  many  of  today's 
orchestras  in  finding  the  time  to  be 
the  musical  director  —  to  say  nothing 
of  having  the  time  to  study  and 
meditate  so  as  to  gain  mental  poise 
for  conducting  —  was  the  subject 
of  a  sincere,  forthright  discourse  by 
Victor  Norman,  conductor  of  the  New 
London  and  Willimantic  Symphonies 
in  Connecticut. 

"The  musical  leadership  of  our 
orchestras  frequently  is  not  up  to 
par,"  stated  Conductor  Norman. 
"The  music  itself  seems  sometimes 
to  get  lost  in  all  the  work  that 
many  conductors  are  forced  to  do  in 
order  to  establish  and  maintain  their 
orchestras.  The  handicap  of  inade¬ 
quate  musical  leadership  cannot  be 
overcome  by  women's  committees, 
special  drives  and  campaigns. 

"Conducting  —  in  the  real  sense 
of  the  term  is  a  highly  complex  job. 
Too  often  in  the  minds  of  the  public, 
and  perhaps  in  the  minds  of  some 
conductors,  it  is  confused  with  a 
highly  superficial  activity  based  on 
slight  knowledge  of  the  melodic  line 
of  a  musical  work  —  an  activity 
which  can  be  described  only  as  rank 
amateurism,"  according  to  Mr. 
Norman. 

"The  first  requisite  for  a  compe¬ 
tent  conductor  is  a  forceful  person¬ 
ality,  for  he  is  and  must  be  at  all 
times  both  a  leader  of  men  and  a 
leader  of  musicians.  Next,  he  must 
have  learned  his  craft.  He  must 
know  music.  He  must  understand 
style,  phrasing,  harmony  and  tonal 
color.  He  must  have  learned  how  to 
study  a  score  —  how  to  take  it  apart 
note  by  note  and  put  it  back  to¬ 
gether  again  as  a  beautiful  whole. 
He  must  have  knowledge  equal  or 
superior  to  the  best  man  in  his 
orchestra." 

Mr.  Norman  observed  that  most 
books  devoted  to  conducting  and  a 
great  deal  of  the  instruction  in  music 
schools  is  related  to  methods  of 
beating  time,  the  music  itself  often 
being  treated  as  an  after  thought  — 
yet  the  prime  task  of  the  conductor 
is  to  so  train  his  orchestra  that  it 
can  and  will  recreate  the  music  as 
conceived  by  the  composer. 

"A  conductor  should  be  methodi¬ 
cal,  should  have  the  patience  of  a 
true  teacher,  temperament  which 
can  be  likened  to  that  of  the  Creator, 
and  a  fine  sense  of  proper  showman¬ 
ship.  In  short,  the  conductor  should 
be  a  superior  musician,  a  teacher  of 
catholic  taste  and  a  virtuoso  per¬ 
former. 

"The  musical  job  of  a  fine  con¬ 
ductor  is  a  whole  life  work,  and 
through  proper  organization  and 
support  of  our  orchestras,  he  should 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  develop 
to  the  fullest  his  potentialities  as  a 
musician  and  conductor.  His  talents 
and  energies  should  not  be  dissi¬ 
pated  in  many  other  orchestral  tasks 
which  can  more  properly  be  done  by 
other  people  in  the  orchestra  or¬ 
ganization. 

"Although  America  has  more  and 


Public  School 
Music  Education 

A  Forerunner  of 
Community  Orchestras 

James  Robertson,  former  conductor 
of  the  Springfield  (Mo.)  Symphony 
and  new  conductor  of  the  Wichita 
Symphony,  reviewed  the  close  re¬ 
lationship  between  good  orchestral 
and  string  work  in  the  public  schools 
and  the  proper  development  of  com¬ 
munity  orchestras.  The  Springfield 
(Mo.)  Symphony  (city  population  ap¬ 
proximately  52,000)  is  a  direct  out¬ 
growth  of  the  preceeding  16  year 
public  school  orchestral  program. 

The  young  people  start  orchestral 
work  while  in  the  elementary 
schools,  carry  it  through  junior  high 
and  high  schools  and  are  ready  to 
go  into  the  symphony  as  openings 
occur.  Mr.  David  Blumental  is  the 
new  conductor  of  the  Springfield 
Orchestra. 

In  Wichita,  a  very  successful 
youth  symphony  has  been  in  opera¬ 
tion  for  five  years  and  is  now  provid¬ 
ing  more  string  talent  than  the 
Wichita  Symphony  can  absorb. 


League  Finance 
Committee  Report 
Unanimously  Accepted 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

100  orchestra  memberships  at 

S25.00  each  .  2,500 

20  orchestra  memberships  at 

$35.00  each  .  700 

25  artist  memberships  at 

$10.00  each  .  250 

40  service  memberships  at 

$35.00  each  .  1,400 

100  individual  memberships  at 

$5.00  each  .  500 

Total . $6,350.00 

The  report  of  the  finance  com¬ 
mittee  was  unanimously  accepted  by 
the  convention.  President  Lipkin  then 
appointed  the  same  committee  to 
serve  as  the  League  finance  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  coming  year  as  fol¬ 
lows;  Max  Risch,  Jr.,  chairman;  Rus¬ 
sell  Gerhart,  pres.  Cape  Girardeau 
(Mo.)  Symphony;  Miss  Helen  Henry, 
mgr.  Springfield  (Ill.)  Symphony;  A. 
H.  Miller,  mgr.  Duluth  (Minn.)  Sym¬ 
phony;  Giovanni  Cardelli,  mgr.  of 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Symphony;  George 
Judd,  Jr.,  mgr.  Oklahoma  City  Sym¬ 
phony;  Eldon  Bayley,  president 
Springfield  (Ohio)  Symphony;  Alan 
Watrous,  mgr.  Wichita  (Kan.)  Sym¬ 
phony;  Les  Parsons,  board  member 
Casper  (Wyo.)  Symphony. 


probably  better  orchestras  than  any 
other  country,  the  European  system 
of  state  support  of  orchestras  does 
have  the  advantage  of  permitting  the 
conductor  and  musicians  to  place 
their  energies  on  the  music.  It  does 
enable  them  to  continue  their  musi¬ 
cal  studies,  unhampered  by  prob¬ 
lems  of  orchestra  financing,  mana¬ 
gement  and  promotion.  America's 
next  step  in  music  should  be  to 
combine  the  strengths  of  both  the 
American  and  European  systems  of 
establishing,  developing  and  main¬ 
taining  symphony  orchestras." 
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WATROUS  MEETS  CONVENTION  DELEGATES 
AT  AIRPORT 


Arthur  Bennett  Lipkin,  Eleanor  Bushnell  Davis,  Alan  Watrous 


Wichita  Symphony 
Women's  Association 

Achievements  Excite 
Convention  Representatives 

Mrs.  Earl  Waldrop,  immediate 
past  president  oi  the  Women's  As¬ 
sociation  of  the  Wichita  Symphony, 
spurred  the  entire  convention  to 
more  and  better  work  through  her 
exciting  review  oi  the  achievements 
oi  the  Wichita  Association  which,  in 
a  twelve  month  period,  raised 
$30,000  ior  the  orchestra. 

The  iirst  beneiit  projects  were 
made  necessary  by  the  existence 
oi  a  large  orchestra  deiicit.  The  last 
one  was  inspired  by  the  desire  oi 
the  Women's  Association  to  provide 
a  comiortable  iinancial  reserve  ior 
the  orchestra's  iuture  needs  and  to 
enter  into  a  symphony  educational 
program.  The  Women's  Association 
now  has  $10,000  in  the  bank,  the 
orchestra's  bills  are  all  paid,  and 
planning  ior  the  iuture. 

Two  years  ago,  the  women's 
group  oi  the  Wichita  Symphony  con- 
attention  can  be  given  to  solid 
sisted  oi  thirteen  persons  and  a 
bank  account  oi  $13.00.  Today,  it 
consists  oi  over  600  members  and 
a  bank  account  oi  $10,000. 

The  iirst  move  to  establish  the 
women's  association  was  the  pre¬ 
sentation  oi  a  beautiiul  tea.  Over 
200  invitations  were  issued.  The 
interested  women  were  asked  to 
pay  $1.00  membership  dues  and 
were  advised  that  the  purpose  oi 
the  organization  was  to  help  pro¬ 
mote  and  support  the  orchestra.  Two 
hundred  women  accepted  both  the 
invitation  and  the  challenge,  and  the 
women's  group  was  launched. 

That  group  was  named  the 
"Women's  Association  oi  the  Wich¬ 
ita  Symphony."  Mrs.  Waldrop  em¬ 
phasized  the  terminology,  ior  she 
ieels  that  "Women's  Association"  is 
a  much  more  vigorous  term  than 
"Women's  Committee."  The  group 
was  incorporated  as  a  separate  unit 
irom  the  parent  orchestra  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  while  retaining  the  closest 
association  possible  with  the  or¬ 
chestra  board,  management  and 
personnel,  the  Women's  Association 
handles  its  own  aiiairs. 

The  iirst  problem  iaced  by  the 
Women's  Association  was  the  orches¬ 
tra  deiicit.  Taking  their  cue  irom  the 
successiul  "Symphony  oi  Fashion" 
presented  by  the  St.  Louis  Sym¬ 
phony,  Mrs.  Waldrop,  Alan  Watrous, 
manager  oi  the  Wichita  Symphony, 
and  other  representatives,  went  to 
the  St.  Louis  Symphony  oiiice  to 
learn  the  ins  and  outs  oi  the  pro¬ 
ject.  They  then  enlisted  the  interest 
and  support  oi  retail  stores  oi 
Wichita,  employed  the  proiessional 
services  oi  a  "Symphony  oi  Fash¬ 
ion"  director  irom  New  York,  and 
launched  the  beneiit  project  with 
glamour,  imagination,  music,  ballet, 
style  show  —  and  success.  The 
Wichita  Women's  Association's 
"Symphony  oi  Fashion,"  netted 
$4,000  proiit  thus  meeting  the  or¬ 
chestra's  deiicit  in  the  iall  oi  1948. 

The  iollowing  spring,  the  ordiestra 
iaced  another  deiicit.  This  time  it 
totaled  over  $10,000.  Again  the 
Women's  Association  went  to  work 
and  presented  a  huge  beneiit  called 


Reports  on  Women's 
Committee 

Figuratively  Speaking 

The  "Vanguard  Committee"  wel¬ 
comes  persons  who  are  buying  sym¬ 
phony  tickets  ior  the  iirst  time.  The 
Newcomers  are  invited  to  a  lunch¬ 
eon,  welcomed  to  the  'symphony 
lamily,'  given  iniormation  about  the 
orchestra,  and  usually  introduced  to 
the  conductor  who  addresses  the 
group. 

The  Philadelphia  Orchestra 

The  Women's  Committee  spon¬ 
sored  window  displays  among  the 
retail  stores  the  week  immediately 
preceeding  the  opening  concert  oi 
the  season.  The  theme  oi  the  dis¬ 
plays,  "Going  to  the  Symphony" 
resulted  in  excellent,  dramatic  pub¬ 
licity  ior  the  orchestra. 

The  Tampa  Symphony 

The  Women's  Committee  spon¬ 
sored  a  special  money  making  con¬ 
cert  presenting  Nelson  Eddy.  Sales 
were  good  and  the  committee  cleared 
$1,500  proiit  ior  the  symphony. 

The  Tampa  Symphony 

The  Grand  Rapids  Women's  Com¬ 
mittee  belongs  to  the  major  sym¬ 
phony  association  oi  Women's 
Committee. 

The  Women's  Committee  carries 
cn  a  music  education  program  lor 
its  members  and  audience  members 
by  presenting  pre-concert  teas  a  day 
or  two  beiore  each  concert. 

Kalamazoo  Symphony 


Women's  Committee 
of  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  Has  Varied 
Program 

"The  Women's  Committee  oi  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  is  an  old 
and  complicated  organization  whose 
activities  have  changed  as  the 
growth  oi  the  orchestra  has  dictated," 
stated  Miss  Eleanor  Bushnell  Davis, 
member  oi  the  Philadelphia  Wom¬ 
en's  Committee  and  member  oi  the 
League. 

"The  Philadelphia  Women's  Com¬ 
mittee  is  an  important  iund  raising 
unit.  In  iact,  it  has  done  over  SO^o 
oi  the  solicitation  ior  all  iunds 
raised  ior  the  Philadelphia  Orches¬ 
tra  in  what  might  be  termed  the 
'old-iashioned  way'  —  personal  soli¬ 
citation  oi  symphony  contributions." 

Being  oi  great  size,  and  operating 
in  a  very  large  city,  the  Women's 
Committee  is  organized  into  regional 
units.  Also,  through  the  years,  speci¬ 
al  committees  have  been  lormed 
with  no  regard  to  geographical  or 
regional  units,  in  order  to  take  over 
special  activities,  such  as  the  Or¬ 
chestra  Pension  Fund,  the  Children's 
Concerts,  etc.  Some  oi  these  special 
units  have  memberships  among  both 
men  and  women,  and  Miss  Davis 
reports  that  it  apparently  are  these 
combined  committees  which  are 
doing  the  most  eiiective  work. 

The  Children's  Concerts  oi  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  are  handled 
by  a  special  unit  oi  the  Women's 


Children's  Concerts  — 
Convention  Ideas 

The  Atlanta  Symphony  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  slick  trick.  In  the  iall,  the 
orchestra  publishes  an  attractive 
booklet,  giving  iniormation  about  the 
symphony,  and  includes  in  the  books 
three  admission  coupons  ior  the 
three  children's  concerts  to  be  given 
throughout  the  year.  The  booklets, 
complete  with  the  coupons,  are  sold 
ior  $1.00  each  through  the  schools. 

The  Grand  Rapids  Women's  Sym¬ 
phony  Committee  members  them¬ 
selves  handle  the  music  preparation 
oi  the  children  in  the  schools  prior 
to  the  children's  concerts.  The  mem¬ 
bers  oi  the  women's  committee  who 
are  going  to  participate  in  the  work, 
hold  advance  meetings  on  the  music 
to  be  played,  the  composers,  etc. 
These  women  then  go  into  the 
schools,  presenting  the  material  in 
the  class  rooms,  thus  relieving  the 
teachers  oi  added  work. 

The  Philadelphia  Children's  Con¬ 
cert  Committee  oi  the  Women's  Com¬ 
mittee  recommends  that  there  be  one 
teacher  or  adult  in  charge  oi  each 
ten  children  at  a  children's  concert. 
Tickets  are  35c  each. 

The  Tucson  Symphony  plays  the 
same  children's  concert  program  to 
iour  diiierent  audiences  with  a  total 
attendance  oi  5,000.  Admission  to 
the  children's  concerts  is  10c. 

In  Grand  Rapids,  the  Herpolshei- 
mer  Department  Store  pays  $1,500 
to  deiray  the  costs  oi  the  children's 
concerts.  A  nominal  admission 
charge  oi  10c  is  then  made  to  the 
children.  This  year  there  were  3,000 
children  in  the  sixth  grades  oi  the 
schools,  and  the  concert  was  played 
ior  just  that  single  grade.  Plans  ior 
the  concerts  are  always  made  with 
the  close  cooperation  oi  the  board 
oi  education. 

The  Springiield  (Mo.)  Symphony 
gives  each  elementary  school  or¬ 
chestra  one  complimentary  ticket 
ior  each  children's  concert.  The 
school  orchestra  elects  its  oiiicial 
representative  ior  the  concert  and 
that  person  receives  the  complimen¬ 
tary  ticket  as  a  special  honor.  There 
is  considerable  competition  among 
the  young  musicians  to  achieve  this 
honor. 

The  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Sym¬ 
phony  iinds  that  the  children  preier 
the  terminology  oi  "Student's  Con¬ 
certs"  instead  oi  "Children's  Con¬ 
certs."  That  orchestra  has  had 
amazing  success  in  always  present¬ 
ing  student  groups  in  the  iormal 
program  oi  the  student  concerts. 
These  presentations  take  the  iorm 
oi  iolk  dances,  dramatizations  or 
pantomimes  connected  with  the 
music,  solo  musicians,  student  instru¬ 
mental  or  choral  groups,  etc. 


Committee.  Careiul  advance  pro¬ 
gram  planning  is  done  well  in  ad¬ 
vance  oi  the  concerts.  Program  notes 
are  sent  out  to  the  schools  and  the 
entire  year's  concerts  are  linked  up 
with  the  music  education  curriculum. 
A  narrator  is  used  in  each  concert  to 
give  the  program  continuity  and 
dramatic  impact.  Every  possible  ei- 
icrt  is  being  made  to  relate  the 
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Government  Subsidy 
for  Symphony 
Orchestras 

The  State  o{  Iowa  has  a  symphony 
orchestra  tax  law  —  due  to  the 
vision  and  tenacity  of  Leo  Kucinski, 
conductor  of  the  Sioux  City  (Iowa) 
Symphony.  Iowa  had  Icng  had  a 
municipal  band  tax  law  which  was 
not  sufficiently  broad  to  cover  a 
municipal  levy  for  symphony  or¬ 
chestras.  After  about  five  years' 
continuous  effort,  the  new  state  law 
permitting  a  tax  levy  specifically 
for  the  support  of  a  symphony  or¬ 
chestra  was  passed  in  1947.  Under 
the  new  permissive  legislation,  Iowa 
Cities  (up  to  a  population  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  size)  may  levy  a  property  tax 
up  to  a  maximum  of  Vk  mill  for  the 
support  of  their  symphony  or¬ 
chestras. 

Sioux  City  (population  approxi¬ 
mately  100,000)  turned  down  the 
levy  on  its  first  vote,  but  two  years 
voted  it  in.  During  the  1950-51  sea¬ 
son.  the  orchestra  will  receive  be¬ 
tween  SI  1,000  and  $12,000  in  tax 
funds  which  may  be  used  to  "im¬ 
prove  the  orchestra"  for  education 
work  and  for  the  presentation  of 
free  concerts.  The  tax  funds  may  not 
be  used  to  defray  the  actual  ex¬ 
penses  of  a  concert  for  which  ad¬ 
mission  is  charged. 

Mr.  Kucinski  stated  that  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  legislation  in  both  the 
state  and  city  required  the  time 
honored  methods  of  lobbying  and 
wide  spread  educational  work.  Ex¬ 
cellent  work  was  done  in  interpret¬ 
ing  the  meaning  of  the  tax  proposal 
to  the  people  of  Sioux  City.  If  a 
man  were  already  paying  a  SIOO.OO 
property  tax,  the  new  law  would 
require  him  to  pay  about  S100.18. 
In  other  words,  the  symphony  tax 
per  year  might  be  the  equivalent  of 
the  cost  of  a  package  of  cigarettes 
or  a  bottle  of  milk,  and  was  so 
presented  to  the  people  of  Sioux 
City. 

Mr.  Kucinski  stated  that  he  felt 
the  tax  was  important  both  because 
of  the  financial  support  it  will  bring 
to  the  symphony  and  because  of  the 
official  status  it  brings  to  the  or¬ 
chestra. 

A  quick  survey  of  the  orchestra 
representatives  present  at  the  con¬ 
vention  showed  that  many  orches¬ 
tras  throughout  the  nation  are  re¬ 
ceiving  help  in  some  form  from 
government  funds.  Although  the  fol¬ 
lowing  listings  are  by  no  means 
complete,  they  give  some  indication 
of  the  evaluation  some  governmen¬ 
tal  bodies  are  placing  on  the  sym¬ 
phony  orchestras  in  their  respective 
communities. 

ORCHESTRAS  RECEIVING  CASH  FROM 
CITY  OR  COUNTY  GOVERNMENTS 
(Incomplete) 

Atlanta  Symphony  (Ga.)  S3. 000  from 
the  city,  $2,500  from  the  city  board  of 
education,  S2.500  from  the  county  board 
of  education. 

Balitmore  Symphony  (Md.)  $60,500 
from  the  city. 

Bufalo  Symphony  (N.  Y.)  $17,000 
from  the  city. 

Denver  Symphony  (Colo.)  Auditorium 
rentals  at  50  per  cent  of  usual  rale. 

Indianapolis  Symphony  (Ind.)  $50,000 
from  the  city. 

Kansas  City  Symphony  (Mo.)  Audi¬ 
torium  rentals  cancelled. 

Los  Angeles  Symphony  (Cal.)  $90,000 
from  the  city  and  county. 


Symposium  of 
New  England 
Orchestras 

On  Saturday,  luly  22,  a  sym¬ 
posium  of  New  England  Or¬ 
chestras  was  held  at  the  Lenox 
Library  in  Lenox,  Massachusetts. 

Francis  Madeira,  conductor  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Philharmonic 
gave  a  resume  of  the  League 
Convention  in  Wichita.  Satur¬ 
day  evening  the  delegates  at¬ 
tended  the  all-Mozart  concert 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra  with  Serge  Koussevitsky 
conducting. 

Mrs.  Emma  Roderick  Fisher  of 
Brookline,  Massachusetts  was 
in  charge  of  the  symposium. 


Eavesdropping  at  the 
Convention 

"A  successful  orchestra  is  primari¬ 
ly  a  state  of  mind." 

"An  orchestra  cannot  long  be  sup¬ 
ported  primarily  by  special  things. 
The  support  must  come  in  solid  form 
from  the  people  because  the  music 
is  good  enough  to  justify  that  sup¬ 
port." 

"If  you  can't  get  even  modest 
financial  support  for  your  orchestra, 
there  probably  is  something  very 
much  the  matter  with  your  orches¬ 
tra's  prime  job  —  that  of  making 
music." 

"A  Symphony  Orchestra  isn't  a 
spectacular  circus!  It's  a  serious  in¬ 
stitution.  Treat  it  that  way!" 

"As  president  of  the  Symphony 
Women's  Association,"  said  Mrs. 
Waldrop  of  Wichita,  "I  learned  that 
my  husband  could  fry  his  own  egg 
and  open  his  own  can  of  beans,  but 
that  the  symphony  orchestra  could 
not  live  by  itself  alone." 

"A  deficit  —  well,  that's  when  you 
run  out  of  money." 

"Operating  in  the  black  —  well, 
that's  when  you  may  not  have  any 
money  actually  in  the  bank,  but  you 
at  least  have  a  good  idea  where 
some  money  might  come  from 
shortly." 

"I  wish  the  violinists  could  sit  in 
a  circle,  then  there  wouldn't  be  any 
fussing  about  who  sits  ahead  of 
whom." 

"If  people  aren't  wholeheartedly 
for  the  orchestra,  then  they  are  agin' 
it.  Gel  those  individuals  out  of  the 
orchestra  organization  regardless  of 
whether  they  are  players  or  board 
members.  They'll  do  more  harm 
than  good." 


New  Orleans  Symphony  (La.)  $16,000 
from  the  city,  $7,500  from  the  board  of 
education. 

Philadelphia  Orchestra  (Pa.)  $50,000 
from  the  city. 

Rochester  Orchestra  (N.  Y.)  $5,000 
from  the  city. 

St.  Louis  Symphony  (Mo.)  $5,000  from 
the  city  for  children's  concerts.  Audi¬ 
torium  rentals  at  50  per  cent  of  usual 
rate. 

Sioux  City  Symphony  (Iowa)  $10,000— 
$12,000  annually  .from  symphony  tax 
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Wichita  Symphony 
Women's  Association 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

the  "Symphony  of  Fun."  Organized 
on  the  idea  of  an  old  time  carnival 
and  raffle,  civic  organizations  joined 
in  by  taking  over  money  making 
booths  of  standard  carnival  vari¬ 
eties.  Over  4,000  people  attended 
the  affair  —  many  of  whom  who  had 
never  before  participated  in  any 
symphony  project.  A  net  profit  of 
$13,000  was  raised  and  the  sym¬ 
phony  was  suddenly  in  the  black  — 
with  a  few  hundred  dollars  in  the 
bank. 

As  these  successful  projects  took 
place,  more  and  more  Wichita  wom¬ 
en  were  eager  to  become  a  part  of 
the  Symphony  Women's  Association. 
Personal  invitations  to  join  were 
issued  by  the  active  members  as 
they  learned  of  interested  women 
throughout  the  year.  Letters  were 
written  to  over  800  women  in  the 
community  inviting  them  to  partici¬ 
pate.  The  membership  grew  to  600 
women  —  each  of  whom  paid  her 
$1.00  membership  knowing  that  she 
was  expected  to  give  of  her  time 
and  talents  in  support  of  the  or¬ 
chestra. 

During  the  1949-50  season,  the 
Women's  Association  undertook  a 
two  day  rummage  sale  which  netted 
$600;  a  "Hot  Cake  Symphony"  in 
which  a  pancake  and  sausage 
breakfast  was  served  at  a  local 
restaurant  for  two  days.  Women's 
Committee  members  served  as  wait¬ 
resses  from  6:00  a.  m.  to  11:00  a.  m., 
and  a  nice  profit  was  realized. 

The  Women's  Association  then 
launched  the  "Podium."  the  official 
news  organ  of  the  Wichita  Sym¬ 
phony,  and  finished  the  season  with 
a  second  "Symphony  of  Fun"  which 
again  netted  about  $13,000  profit. 
Inasmuch  as  the  orchestra  had  only 
a  small  deficit  for  the  season's  op¬ 
eration,  the  Women's  Association 
could  place  $10,000  in  a  sinking 
fund  and  establish  a  scholarship 
fund  of  $800.00  for  additional  train¬ 
ing  of  orchestra  members. 

The  Association  plans  to  under¬ 
take  one  major  money  making  pro¬ 
ject  each  year,  and  probably  will 
repeat  some  of  the  successful  smaller 
money  raising  efforts.  It  expects  to 
expand  its  educational  projects,  and 
will  continue  to  assist  in  the  orches¬ 
tra's  regular  ticket  sale  and  main¬ 
tenance  fund  raising  campaigns. 

Mrs.  Waldrop  reports  that  the  first 
requisite  for  a  women's  association 
is  leadership  which  posses  vision, 
determination,  energy  and  the  joy 
of  living  and  doing.  The  Wichita 
Association  feels  that  the  presidency 
should  change  each  year  so  as  to 
add  new  blood,  new  thinking  and 
new  approaches. 

The  Wichita  Women's  Association 
is  governed  by  an  executive  board 
of  18  persons  who  meet  once  a 
month  and  are  responsible  for  direct¬ 
ing  the  affairs  of  the  association. 
The  manager  of  the  orchestra  at¬ 
tends  these  board  meetings. 

Throughout  the  year,  the  associa¬ 
tion  functions  in  relatively  small 
groups  —  as  indicated  by  the  work 
of  the  various  projects  undertaken. 


Annual  League 
Conventions  Win 
Unanimous  Approval 

Annual  conventions,  instead  of 
biennial  conventions,  will  be  the 
order  of  things  for  the  American 
Symphony  Orchestra  League  from 
now  on,  according  to  recommenda¬ 
tions  from  the  convention  committee 
and  subsequent  unanimous  vote  by 
the  membership. 

Among  the  invitations  issued  by 
orchestras  to  hold  the  1951  conven¬ 
tion  in  their  home  cities  were  Casper 
(Wyo.)  Symphony;  Sioux  City  (la.) 
Symphony;  Duluth  (Minn.)  Sym¬ 
phony;  Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Sym¬ 
phony;  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Sym¬ 
phony  and  the  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
Symphony. 

The  convention  committee  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  1951  convention  be 
held  in  June,  in  a  League  member 
orchestra's  home  city  selected  with 
both  geographical  distribution  of 
orchestras  and  previous  convention 
locations  taken  into  account.  The 
final  decisions  on  date  and  place 
were  left  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

Members  of  the  Convention  Com¬ 
mittee  were  Leo  Kopp,  conductor  of 
the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Symphony;  Miss 
Colleen  Cosgrove,  manager  of  the 
Kalamazoo  (Mich.)  Symphony;  Mr. 
Fritz  Heim,  conductor  of  the  Cape 
Girardeau  (Mo.)  Symphony;  Alan 
Watrous,  manager  of  the  Wichita 
(Kan.)  Symphony;  and  Helen  M. 
Thompson,  manager  of  the  Charles¬ 
ton  (W.  Va.)  Symphony,  chairman. 


Women's  Committee 
of  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  Has 
Varied  Program 

(Continued  from  Page  S) 

concerts,  the  participants  and  the 
music  to  events  of  international  sig¬ 
nificance.  For  instance,  visits  of 
dignitaries  from  other  countries  to 
Philadelphia  are  related  to  the 
children's  concert  programs  when¬ 
ever  possible. 


Watrous  Heads 
Lt  ague  National 
Membership  Drive 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
the  executive  committee  taking  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  obtaining  new  mem¬ 
bers  within  an  assigned  group  of 
states.  State  representatives,  selected 
from  the  League  membership,  will 
work  under  the  territorial  or  re¬ 
gional  representatives.  The  League 
will  soon  publish  a  brochure  giving 
full  details  of  its  work  and  such 
other  material  as  will  be  of  interest 
to  new  members. 


There  is  one  annual  meeting  of  the 
entire  Women's  Association  mem¬ 
bership  at  which  time  the  reports  are 
filed,  and  officers  are  elected.  There 
are  no  regular  meetings  of  the 
entire  membership  during  the  year. 


CONVENTION  REGISTRATION  DESK 


A.  H.  Miller,  Arthur  Bennett  Lipkin,  Mrs.  Lloyd  Kagey,  member  of 
Wichita  Women's  Association 


Industrial  Placements 
for  Musicians 

"Placement  of  symphony  musi¬ 
cians  in  positions  with  industry,  busi¬ 
ness  and  educational  institutions 
offers  a  practical  plan  whereby  or¬ 
chestras  in  the  smaller  cities  may 
obtain  full  resident  personnels,"  ac¬ 
cording  to  Helen  M.  Thompson, 
manager  of  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.) 
Symphony.  "The  plan  has  it  draw¬ 
backs,  requires  tremendous  effort, 
but  can  work  in  many  communities 
which  cannot  or  do  not  wish  to  main¬ 
tain  professional  symphony  orches¬ 
tras. 

"It  has  been  estimated  that  a 
professional  plan  in  which  musicians 
are  paid  living  wages  for  even  a 
short  symphony  season  will  cost  a 
minimum  of  about  $125,000  a  year. 
To  raise  this  amount  of  money  in  a 
city  of  100,000  population  requires 
a  budget  of  $1.25  pet  capita.  The 
Charleston  Symphony  Orchestra  op¬ 
erates  in  a  city  of  80,000  population, 
and  reached  a  budget  of  $50,000 
which  averages  $0.62  per  capita. 
The  Charleston  Orchestra  has  found 
this  amount  very  difficult  to  raise 
even  though  the  orchestra  has  al¬ 
ready  brought  tremendous  national 
and  international  publicity  to  the 
city  and  state. 

"Over  half  of  the  orchestras  now 
established  in  the  U.  S.  exist  in 
cities  of  less  than  100,000.  There¬ 
fore,  it  seems  likely  that  some  plan 
of  obtaining  needed  personnel  such 
as  the  industrial  placement  plan  will 
have  to  be  adopted  by  many  of 
these  orchestras. 

"The  mechanics  of  the  plan  are 
relatively  simple.  Organize  an  indus¬ 
trial  committee  which  represents  the 
various  industries  and  retail  busi¬ 
nesses  in  the  community.  Review 
carefully  with  the  committee  the 
needs  of  the  orchestra  and  the  pro¬ 
posed  plan  of  obtaining  jobs  for 
needed  musicians.  Ask  for  support 
and  cooperation  from  the  members 
of  the  committee. 

"Next,  the  orchestra  will  need  to 
advise  musicians  of  the  availability 
of  symphony  openings  and  the 
placement  service.  Advertisements 
in  the  "International  Musician"  and 
in  the  trade  papers  of  the  businesses 
and  professions  in  which  jobs  are 
available  is  a  practical  procedure. 

"The  symphony  organization  must 
then  set  up  a  careful  procedure  for 
processing  the  applications;  for 
selecting  those  persons  who  are 
good  material  for  the  orchestra;  for 
following  through  on  assisting  those 
persons  with  their  job  interviews, 
their  auditions  and  subsequent  prob¬ 
lems  of  becoming  located  in  the 
community." 

Mrs.  Thompson  emphasized  the 
fact  that  the  orchestra  organization, 
industry  and  the  musician  each  have 
definite  responsibilities  and  obliga¬ 
tions  if  the  plan  is  to  work  success¬ 
fully. 

Responsibility  of  the  orchestra: 
The  orchestra  must  be  very  sure 
that  it  is  bringing  in  orily  those 
musicians  who  will  fit  into  the  com¬ 
munity,  who  will  understand  the 
work  of  the  orchestra  and  be  loyal 
to  it,  and  who  have  sufficient  practi¬ 
cal  knowledge,  skills  and  training 


Selling  Your 
Symphony 

fConfinued  from  Page  2) 
players  proved  to  be  effective  news¬ 
paper  publicity.  A  week's  series  of 
seven  was  originally  planned,  but 
proved  so  popular  with  the  readers, 
that  the  newspaper  extended  it  to 
twelve  —  one  each  day  during  the 
campaign. 

Duluth  Symphony 
Orchestras  can  get  plenty  of  pub¬ 
licity  if  the  proper  attitudes  are 
presented  to  the  editors. 

Birmingham  Symphony 


as  to  make  them  employable. 

Responsibility  of  Industry:  Indus¬ 
try  should  offer  only  bona-fide  jobs, 
for  once  the  musician  has  decided  to 
venture  into  the  business  field,  he 
at  least  wants  the  opportunity  to  be 
advanced  in  position  and  salary  if 
he  can  prove  himself  capable.  In¬ 
dustry  should  be  thoroughly  briefed 
on  the  limitations  of  musicians  — 
such  as  the  need  to  protect  hands, 
need  for  rehearsal  time,  etc. 

Responsibility  of  the  musician: 
The  musician  should  think  the  whole 
plan  through  carefully  before  ac¬ 
cepting  combination  symphony-in¬ 
dustrial  work.  He  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  stay  and  do  his  best  work, 
for  if  his  is  not  a  successful  place¬ 
ment,  it  may  be  very  difficult  for 
the  orchestra  to  get  a  second  chance 
to  place  a  musician  with  that  em¬ 
ployer. 


Milwaukee  to  Form 
Major  Symphony 

Seeks  Guidance  from  League 

The  City  of  Milwaukee  is  plan¬ 
ing  to  take  its  rightful  place  in  the 
nation's  cultural  development 
through  the  formation  of  a  major 
symphony  orchestra,  according  to 
Richard  B.  Flagg,  Milwaukee  indus¬ 
trialist  who  has  just  been  elected  to 
the  presidency  of  the  newly  formed 
Milwaukee  Symphony  Association. 
Mayor  Frank  P.  Zeidler  of  Milwau¬ 
kee  commissioned  Mr.  Flagg  to  at¬ 
tend  the  Wichita  Convention  of  the 
League  in  order  to  learn  how  to 
proceed  in  forming  the  orchestra. 

Although  Milwaukee  has  had 
many  music  organizations,  including 
the  summer  pop  concert  series  titled 
"Music  Under  the  Stars,"  no  previous 
large  scale  attempt  has  been  made 
to  establish  a  permanent  orchestral 
program  of  major  proportions. 

"Milwaukee  needs  and  wants  a 
symphony,"  stated  Mr.  Flagg,  "and 
we  felt  the  wisest  step  was  to  attend 
the  League  convention  and  learn 
about  symphony  orchestras  from 
those  who  know." 

Mr.  Flagg  has  advised  the  League 
that  after,  attending  all  sessions  of 
the  convention  and  seeking  advice 
from  representatives  of  both  the 
community  and  professional  orches¬ 
tras,  he  and  his  Milwaukee  com¬ 
mittee  are  considering  adopting 
what  is  generally  thought  to  be  a 
new  venture  in  American  Symphony 


"It  Works - 
It  Doesn't  Work" 

Orchestra  Fund  Raising 
by  Business  Groups 

A.  H.  Miller,  manager  of  the 
Duluth  Symphony  says  that  the 
Dallas  fund  raising  scheme  (see 
page  2)  will  work  for  community  or¬ 
chestras  as  well  as  for  professional 
orchestras.  The  retail  merchants  of 
Duluth  got  together  and  decided  they 
weren't  contributing  enough  to  the 
orchestra,  sent  their  own  representa¬ 
tive  out  to  retail  stores  and  raised 
the  ante  for  the  orchestra. 

Herman  Felber,  conductor  of  the 
Kalamazoo  Symphony  says  the  plan 
doesn't  work  for  community  orches¬ 
tras.  Their  orchestra  tried  it,  and 
received  the  answer  that  "corpora¬ 
tions  could  not  legally  give  away 
their  stock  holders'  money  —  there¬ 
fore  could  not  make  orchestra  contri¬ 
butions."  League  members  suggested 
that  Mr.  Felber  approach  the  corp¬ 
orations  on  projects  that  would 
logically  come  in  corporation  adver¬ 
tising  budgets. 


Name  Soloists  vs. 
Unknown  Soloists 

Helen  M.  Thompson,  manager  of 
the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Symphony 
reports  that  in  eleven  years,  that 
orchestra  has  built  its  audience  to 
about  3,000  and  its  budget  to  $50,000 
without  ever  having  used  a  name 
artist.  The  soloist  budget  for  the 
1949-50  season  was  $1,000.  The 
music,  conductor  and  orchestra  have 
been  built  up  as  the  "stars." 

A.  H.  Miller,  manager  of  the 
Duluth  Symphony  says  that  name 
artists  help  build  an  audience  for 
the  local  symphony,  and  that  a  com¬ 
munity  orchestra  needs  to  use  them. 

Several  conductors,  agreed,  over 
coffee  cups,  that  so  far  as  box  office 
results  and  cost  of  solist  talent  is 
concerned,  the  little  known  but  good 
talent  which  can  be  had  at  a  fee  of 
$150  to  $300,  and  the  very  high 
priced  name  talent  are  both  satis¬ 
factory;  but  that  the  great  mass  of 
talent  between  the  two  extremes  is 
of  little  value  to  the  orchestra  in 
selling  tickets. 


Orchestras. 

Although  planning  to  undertake 
an  all-professional  orchestra  of  high¬ 
est  caliber  with  an  annual  budget 
of  about  $400,000,  the  overall  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  orchestra  will  embrace 
the  community  service  plan  of  many 
of  the  community  orchestras  where¬ 
by  opportunities  also  are  opened  to 
the  musicians,  artists  and  composers 
of  the  local  area  and  state.  The 
organization  will  seek  to  reflect  the 
spirit  of  its  own  people  and  bring 
the  finest  music  to  the  city  at  a  price 
within  the  reach  of  all. 

Plans  are  being  made  to  hold  an 
early  1950  fall  campaign  so  that  the 
orchestra  may  be  organized  in  time 
for  a  1951-52  season.  Mrs.  Helen  M. 
Thompson,  executive  secretary  of  the 
League  spoke  at  an  organizational 
meeting  of  the  new  group  in  Mil¬ 
waukee  on  June  29. 
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LEAGUE  MEMBERSHIPS 


League  memberships  are  now  available  to  orchestras,  educational 
institutions,  business  houses,  publications,  foundations  and  individuals.  All 
League  members  receive  copies  of  League  publications. 

A.  Orchestra  Memberships  —  Entitle  the  orchestra  to  voting  privileges 
in  the  League,  two  copies  of  League  publications,  and  special  services. 


_ Orchestra  having  budget  of  $5,000  or  under . $10.00  per  yr. 

_ Orchestra  having  budget  of  $5,000  to  $25,000 .  25.00  per  yr. 

_ Orchestra  having  budget  over  $25,000 .  35.00  per  yr. 

B.  Service  Memberships  —  Entitle  the  organization  to  League  publica¬ 

tions  and  participation  in  the  national  conventions.  Available  to  major 
symphonies  and  all  business  organizations . $35.00  per  yr. 

C.  Individual  Memberships  —  Entitle  member  to  League  publications 
and  participation  in  the  national  conventions. 

_ Associate  Members . $5.00  per  yr. 

_ Gift  Members; 

_ Patron  —  $100  and  up  annually 

_ Guarantor  —  $50  to  $100  annually 

_ Sponsor  —  $25  to  $50  annually 

_ Contributing  —  $15  to  $25  annually. 


The  following  individual  or  organization  wishes  to  become  a  member 
of  the  League  according  to  the  metnbership  checked  above. 

Date _ _ _ 

Organization  Membership: 

Name  of  orchestra  or  organization. 


Address _ 

Please  send  League  materials  to: 

N  ame _ Address _ 

Name _ Address _ 

Individual  Membership: 

Name  of  Individual _ 

Address _ 

Musical  Organization  associated  with - 

Mail  to  Helen  M.  Thompson,  League  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Box  2292 

Charleston,  W.  Va. 


Government  Subsidy 
For  Symphony 
Orchestras 

^Continued  from  Page  6) 

levied  by  the  city. 

Tampa  Symphony  (Florida)  $1,500 
from  the  city  recreation  dep't,  $700 
from  the  county  funds. 

Various  plans  are  in  effect  among 
the  above  orchestras  in  the  use  of 
the  government  funds.  Some  orches¬ 
tras  are  required  to  present  free 
concerts  in  return  for  the  money: 
others  are  required  to  handle  the 
funds  in  special  accounts  and  some 
city  or  county  governing  bodies  are 
empowered  to  appoint  a  certain 
number  of  the  members  of  the  sym¬ 
phony  executive  board. 

Instead  of  receiving  cash  grants, 
many  orchestras  are  receiving  sup¬ 
port  from  city  and  state  governments 
through  the  use  of  facilities,  space, 
equipment  and  personnel  provided 
by  cities,  counties,  public  schools, 
state  colleges  and  universities.  These 
items  include  rehearsal  space,  office 
space,  use  of  instruments,  music 
stands,  music  libraries,  printing,  ser¬ 
vices  of  promotion  departments, 
conductors,  musicians,  etc.  Among 
the  orchestras  receiving  such  help 
are:  The  Springfield  (Mo.)  Sym¬ 
phony;  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Symphony; 
Pocatello  (Idaho)  Symphony;  Arkan¬ 
sas  Valley  Symphony  (Colo.);  Kear¬ 
ney  (Neb.)  Symphony;  Wichita 
(Kan.)  Symphony;  Cape  Girardeau 
(Mo.)  Symphony;  Independence  (Mo.) 
Symphony. 

Note  to  League  Members.  The 
League  secretary  is  making  every 
effort  to  obtain  copies  of  the  tax 
laws  and  governmental  ordinances 
under  which  financial  support  may 
be  given  to  symphony  orchestras. 
League  members  may  write  to  the 
secretary  for  copies  of  such  material. 


Community  Orchestras 
and  Artist  Concert 
Series 

Two  orchestras  reported  that  they 
have  appeared  on  civic  concert 
artists  series.  The  Tampa  Symphony 
was  given  its  first  start  by  the 
Tampa  Community  Concert  Series. 
That  association  contributed  $1,000 
so  that  the  orchestra  could  start  op¬ 
erations,  and  placed  the  orchestra 
on  its  regular  concert  series  for  its 
first  public  appearance  —  all  of 
which  gave  the  local  symphony  a 
very  fine  start.  This  move  apparently 
was  not  applauded  by  the  national 
community  concert  association  with 
which  the  Tampa  series  was  affili¬ 
ated. 

The  Sioux  City  Symphony  annual¬ 
ly  appears  on  two  or  more  of  the 
regularly  scheduled  programs  of  an 
independently  managed  civic  artist 
series.  The  orchestra  appears  on 


both  all-orchestral  programs  and 
with  the  scheduled  artists. 

One  orchestra  reported  that  it  had 
helped  organize  and  develop  a  con¬ 
cert  series  in  a  small  neighboring 
community  whereby  the  community 
presented  a  combination  of  indepen¬ 
dently  selected,  local  and  outside 
musical  and  dramatic  attractions.  Be¬ 
fore  the  orchestra's  work  in  that 
community,  there  had  been  no  con¬ 
cert  series  of  any  kind.  After  three 
years  of  growth  and  development, 
one  of  the  national,  package  con¬ 
cert  organizations  moved  in  on  the 


scene,  convinced  the  small  com¬ 
munity  it  should  change  its  policies, 
and  refused  to  permit  the  group  to 
book  even  the  neighboring  sym¬ 
phony  orchestra  which  had  done  a 
great  deal  of  the  original  ground 
work.  Next  season,  the  series  will 
consist  solely  of  professionally 
booked  attractions.  All  of  the  money 
will  go  out  of  the  community  and 
nothing  will  have  been  done  toward 
encouraging  or  developing  the  talent 
of  that  area.  Progress  in  cultural 
development? 


Music  at  the 
Convention 

The  business  meetings  of  the  con¬ 
vention  were  very  greatly  enhanced 
by  two  excellent  musical  programs 
performed  on  Saturday,  June  17. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  con¬ 
vention  was  the  recital  given  by 
Miss  Miriam  Stewart,  soprano,  of 
Chicago  which  was  presented  im¬ 
mediately  following  the  dinner  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  convention  Saturday  eve¬ 
ning.  Miss  Stewart's  reception  by 
convention  attendants  was  very  en¬ 
thusiastic  and  it  was  to  her  credit 
and  excellent  musicianship  that  an 
audience  of  conductors,  managers, 
and  board  members  of  symphony  or¬ 
chestras  could  be  so  well  pleased. 
Miss  Stewart's  program  was  well 
chosen  and  presented  with  outstand¬ 
ing  musicianship.  She  appeared  on 
the  convention  program  through  the 
courtesy  of  Howard  R.  Will,  Concert 
Management,  332  South  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Opening  the  Saturday  afternoon 
meeting  of  the  convention  the  Wich¬ 
ita  String  Quartet,  composed  of 
James  Ceasar,  violinist;  Beatrice 
Sanford  Pease,  violinist;  Lawrence 
Kinney,  violist;  and  David  Levenson, 
cellist,  gave  a  reading  of  the  Mozart 
String  Quartet  in  D  Major.  The  Quar¬ 
tet  played  in  good  taste  and  with 
an  intelligent  understanding  of  Mo¬ 
zart.  It  offered  welcome  relief  from 
the  rigorous  strain  of  the  meetings. 
All  the  members  of  the  Wichita 
String  Quartet  are  principals  of  the 
Wichita  Symphony  and  teach  on  the 
faculty  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  at 
the  University  of  Wichita. 


More  Convention  Tips 

Qrchestra  advertisements  placed 
in  the  society  section  of  a  news¬ 
paper  bring  a  better  response  than 
those  placed  in  any  other  section. 

Wichita  Symphony 

The  Cape  Girardeau  (Mo.)  Sym¬ 
phony  used  one  page  letter  solici¬ 
tations  the  first  year  the  orchestra 
was  reestablished  after  the  last  war. 
Results  were  as  follows: 

490  letters  mailed 

144  contributors  responded 

Contributions  totaled  $711.50  and 
averaged  $4.95  per  person. 

The  above  shows  a  34.4 °o  re¬ 
sponse  —  a  high  return  according  to 
advertising  experts.  Mr.  Russell 
Gerhart,  president  of  the  Cape 
Girardeau  Symphony,  states  that 
one  thing  in  the  orchestra's  favor 
is  the  fact  that  the  community  is 
accustomed  to  mail  solicitations  for 
community  needs. 

Thesis  on 

Community  Orchestras 

Samuel  W.  Peck,  League  member 
and  president  of  the  department  of 
music  of  the  New  Jersey  Education 
Association,  is  undertaking  a  doc¬ 
tor's  thesis  on  community  symphony 
orchestras.  It  will  add  valuable  new 
material  to  the  symphony  field. 
League  members  receiving  Mr. 
Peck's  questionnaire  will  greatly  as¬ 
sist  by  completing  and  returning 
them  to  him  as  quickly  as  possible. 


